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Ir our readers think that we yom given 
more space of late to the discussion of our 
social peculiarities than is desirable, our an- 
swer is that we have been pressed in this 
direction by the statements, some friendly, 
others unfriendly, and most of them erroneous, 
that have appeared in the public prints of late 
about the Community, and that seemed to re- 
quire notice. Having now met these misstate- 
ments with the necessary corrections, and put 
forth what we regard as a sound Bible vindica- 
tion of our position, we shall endeavor hereaf- 
ter to descend from too much polemical discus- 
sion, and to pursue our chosen purpose of making 
the CrrcuLar a paper which for variety, liveli- 
ness, liberality and a good spirit, shall be 
welcomed by all honest people. 





THE many letters which we have received, 
and continue to receive from the readers of 
the CIRCULAR expressing warm interest in its 
cause and contents, are very inspiriting.— 
To print them would perhaps too much savor 
of a repetition of the same approving senti- 
ments. In the absence of other mention, we 
hereby return the writers our acknowledge- 
ment of their words and deeds of friendship. 

Kina Cholera and King Rinderpest from 
their seats in the East are making a tour of 
the world, and having reached the European 
coast of the Atlantic, are looking this way for 
their next stage. What are the people doing 
to meet them? ‘To clean the streets is a good 
defensive preparation against the cholera, but 
to cleanse the heart is a better. A revival of 
interest in Salvation from Sin, would not only 
be a grand preventive of the operations of the 
disease here, but would be likely to follow it 
back and destroy it in its source. As to the 
rinderpest, we think it will not be an unmiti- 
gated evil if it turns people’s taste somewhat 
from meat to fruit. 


Wuata glorious, all-potent health must have 
flooded the circle of Christian believers on the 
day of Pentecost, when they gave up private 
ownership, sold out all their fixtures, renounced 





their ear th- rooted habits of isolation, “<a be 
came a living unity of many members, “ eat- 
ing their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart!” Almost the first expression of the 
spirit of that occasion was the healing of a 
man that had been lame from his birth. It 
not only preserved those who were well, but, 
such was its abounding vitality, it went abroad 
and saved those who were sick. This is the 
spirit that is needed to meet the cholera. 


CIVILIZATION AND COMMUNISM. 
Il. 

a has been shown in a previous paper that 

civilized society is distinguished, first by its 
division of the work of production into an 
almost infinite number of branches, with indi- 
viduals separately assigned to each, and sec- 
ondly by the establishment of a system of 
commerce whereby each may enjoy the fruit 
of his neighbors’ industry. We have shown 
also that this state of things is founded on 
mutual trust or confidence, and that it results 
in an interweaving of interests and a grand 
unity, which are unattainable in the savage 
condition of mankind. 

If this analysis of the elements of civiliza- 
tion is correct, it follows that we have a good 
test for determining the character of the vari- 
ous forms of society, the institutions, manners 
and customs that we observe around us. 
By it we may compare and ascertain in 
a measure whether they partake more of 
the character of civilization or its opposite. 

How is it in regard to the prevailing system 
of holding private property? Of which ele- 
ment does this system partake the most, that of 
civilization, or that of barbarism? We say 
that the essence of civilization consists in the 
working of that mutual faith or confidence 
which enables an individual to trust others for 
the supply of his multifarious wants, while he 
gives his undivided attention to some single 
branch of production for the supply of his 
neighbors’ wants. Well, is this hoarding up 
of property for the use of one individual, or 
of the small circle of individuals comprised in 
a family, a manifestation of this faith or trust ? 
Far fromit. Tt is rather a manifestation of 
distrust, the same in kind with that which ac- 
tuates the savage who lives almost indepen- 
dently of his neighbors. True, a business 
man ought to have the handling of all the 
capital that is needful to keep his business in 
a thriving condition, and for the supply of all 
necessary personal wants; but so far as the 
system of private property-hclding gives the 
individual power to hoard up and sequester 
property for his own pleasure, withdrawing ‘it 
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from its legitimate use as “id, we insist 
that it is a relic of barbarism, and directly 
opposed to the civilization that characterizes this 
age. 

We might go further, and apply the charae- 
teristic test of civilization to the marriage sys- 
tem. A certain theological professor once 
said to his pupils, ‘ Follow the truth, if it takes 
your heads off.” If we were to follow his ad- 
vice in the present instance, we should, by the 
guidance of this test, reason as follows: All 
men have social wants. The unmarried part 
of man and womankind have acertain degree 
of liberty to put forward their social powers 
and susceptibilities into circulation, producing 
a sort of general interweaving of social tics 
not unlike that of the business world. This 
complex geniality and unity we aver to be a 
faint shadowing of the state in heaven, where 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage. 
But what is it when a man uses his powers 
of attraction as an Indian uses his bow and 
arrows, and goes forth to capture or captivate 
a woman that he may take her home to be his 
exclusive property henceforth, to supply his so- 
cial wants alone? Is this an act that is charac- 
teristic of civilization as we have defined it? 
Does this act indicate trust or faith in society 
that it will supply all legitimate social wants ? 
Is it not rather a manifestation of Indian self- 
dependence and lack of trust?. Is it not a 
hoarding up of social capital, sequestering it 
from its legitimate use in a manner that is 
essentially the same as that in which men 
hoard up business capital? Putting out of 
the account all those softening influences 
that civilization has thrown around it, and the 
divine sanction itjas had during an imma- 
ture social state, our verdict is, that mar- 
riage is a relic of barbarism. 

This judgment of the private property and 
marriage systems is based on their intrinsic 
nature as tested by the rule which has been 
offered. If we examine the results or fruits of 
these two elements of modern society, invol- 
ving as they do the separate household, we 
shall come to the same conclusion. We shall 
find that the fruits are very different from 
those which belong to civilization. 

One of the most manifest blessings of ciy- 
ilization is, the freedom from care that it af- 
fords the individual by means of its division of 
labor. The private-property system interferes 
with, and limits this arrangement,-by imposing 
upon every one the duty of a watch-dog over 
his own little pile. ‘True, he may hire a law- 
yer to be his watch-dog; but it is rather ex- 
pensive, and*there still remains the necessity 
for watching the dog. | 
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Again, it is the appropriate work of civili- 
zation to supply the individual’s every want in 
the most economical manner, and therefore on 
the largest scale consistent with the exigencies 
of business. But the institution of the little 
separate household, steps in and limits this 
work at a certain point, declaring that  civili- 
zation shall go no farther than to furnish ma- 
terials more or less elaborated for human use, 
and that the finishing touches of this work 
must be performed by means of the expensive, 
wearing, monotonous, and we might add In- 


dian and uncivilized methods, which necessa- | - 


rily pertain, in a greater or less degree, to the 
isolated household. 

For another thing, the motives for industry 
that are held out to man under the private- 
property system, are of the lowest and coarsest 
kind. We have already shown that this is 
true of the savage condition. ‘ Root, hog, or 
die,” says barbarous society to its members. 
** Root, hog, or die,” echoes the private-prop- 
erty system. It may be objected to this view 
of the matter, that it is an inexorable law of 
our being that applies as well to civilized as to 
savage society, that “if any would not work, 
neither should he eat.”” We subscribe heartily 
to that doctrine, but at the same time hold that 
there are many motives for industry that are 
infinitely higher than that of merely getting a 
living. We maintain that in a true state of 
heart-civilization, these higher motives could 
be more successfully appealed to, and that 
this rule of the private-property system, which 
appeals so constantly to the lower motive, may 
be classed with the law spoken of in scripture, 
which is ** made for the lawless and disobedi- 
ent.” One of the evil fruits of this constant 
appeal to the lower motive for activity is, 
that it leads people to regard all labor as a 
curse, and a state of plethoric sloth as the high- 
est earthly heaven. 

“ But,” says an objector, “ supposing that 
we were to admit, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the institutions of private property 
and marriage are relics of barbarism. Pray 
tell us how you propose to change things for 
the better? What is your Iigher cultivation, 
and how will you introduce it? Do you pro- 
pose to banish the private-property and mar- 
riage systems at once, because they are bar- 
barous institutions? A pretty mess you 
would make of it.”’ 

No, Mr. Objector, I don’t propose to do 
any such thing. It is rather too large a job 
for me or any one man toundertake. Indeed, 
it appears to be a work of such magnitude as 
to be worthy of no less a power than that of 
the Almighty himself to take the control of. 
And this thought suggests the idea that He 
may have particularly directed the advance 
of civilization in the past, and that we might 
profitably study the work that he has already 
done, with a view to discovering his plan in 
regard to it, and to forming some estimate 
of what we might reasonably expect in the 
future. Patrick Henry said that he knew 
of no means of judging the future but by the 





past. Though we may not all of us subscribe 
to that doctrine in its fullest extent, yet it is 
generally admitted to be a pretty safe way of 
reasoning. We may perhaps in another pa- 
per take up and discuss the methods by which 
civilization has progressed in the past, with a 
view to discover how we might reasonably ex- 
pect that it will ultimately displace these bar- 
barous institutions that we have been consid- 
ering. H. J. 8. 


ANCIENT MEDIUMSHIP. 


I my memory serves me right, considerable 

account has been made by Spiritualists, of 
the interview between Saul and the witch of 
Endor, as an instance of authentic medium- 
ship. This is certainly not to be wondered 
at, for it is as straight-forward, matter-of-fact a 
statement of spiritual communication as could 
well be conceived ; besides having the advan- 
tage of being one of the earliest instances of 
intercourse with the hadean world, on record 
But there is one peculiarity about that inter- 
view that has perhaps been commonly over- 
looked, and which has a marked significance 
in its bearing on the questions concerning the 
relation existing between us and the hadean 
world on the one hand, and the resurrection 
world on the other, where God and his angels 
dwell. 

It should be observed that Saul, by a series 
of foolish and disobedient acts, had completely 
alienated himself from God. To such an ex- 
tent was this the case, that in the time of his 
sorest need, he could get no response from 
the heavens through any of the appointed 
channels through which it was customary for 
Jewish leaders to get wisdom. It is expressly 
stated, that “‘ when Saul inquired of the Lord, 
the Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, 
nor by Urim, nor by prophets.” Asa last re- 
sort, Saul said, “‘ Seek me a woman that hath 
a familiar spirit, that I may go to her and in- 
quire of her.” This he did in direct opposi- 
tion to the express interdiction of the law, and 
of the policy which had actuated him when 
he suppressed all the witches and wizards that 
could be found in the land. 

Must we not infer from this, that the hadean 
world is infinitely lower in the scale of the 
universe than that is from whence the wisdom 
of God is obtained ? May we not learn from 
this that the coarsest and meanest and most 
rebellious of human spirits have an affinity for 
that world? Canit be reasonably assumed 
then that it is a world from whence reform 
and salvation emanate ? 


If it be assumed by some that inasmuch as 
Saul obtained a true answer to his inquiries 
concerning his future fate, hades is at least a 
world of superior wisdom, and that the story 
of Saul proves that communications from that 
world may be relied on for their truthfulness, 
such an inference appears to me to be scarce- 
ly deducible from the account. Samuel was 


a reliable: prophet before he entered that 
world, and it is very natural to suppose that 
his knowledge of Saul’s future came through 
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the agency of that special gift, and not through 
any pase ularwisdom respecting the future, 
that had@ans as a clas8ymay possess over the 
denizens of this world. is even supposable 
that before Samuel’s ded i he foresaw the 
fate of Saul, and that in delivering that mes- 
sage he had only to draw on his former reve- 
lations. H. J. 8. 


Rene JEWISH SENTIMENT ABOUT 
DEATH. 


Ts a-description of the Mosque of Hebron, by 
Dr. Stanley, one of the suite of the Prince 
of Wales on his tour to the Holy Land, the au- 
thor having occasion to allude to the burial of 
Sarah in the cave of Machpelah, which is local. 
ized under this Mosque, makes the following 
striking remark : 

“ Abraham comes to make the grand display of 
funeral grief, ‘mourning aloud and weeping aloud,’ 
such as would befit so great adeath. He is filled with 
the desire, not Egyptian, not Christian, hardly Greek or 
Roman, but certainly Jewish, to thrust away the durk 


- | shadow that has fallen wpon him, to‘ bury his dead out 


of his sight?” 

The idea of this passage is, that the ancient 
Jews looked upon death with disgust and loath- 
ing—that the sanctity with which other nations 
have invested death, is not Jewish. This is a 
very interesting fact. The Jews took their cue, 
so to speak, from God and from the garden of 
Eden. Their sacred traditions connected death 
with sin and the power of evil. The Mosaic law 
expressed this same loathing. When an Israel- 
ite died in any house or tent, all the persons and 
furniture in it, contracted a pollution which con- 
tinued seven days. All who touched the body 
of one who was killed or died in the open fields, 
all who touched men’s bones, or a grave, were 
unclean seven days. Ceremonies of purification 
by the ashes of a heifer, &c., were instituted ; 
and the whole was typical of death’s intrinsic 
odiousness. We do not believe in a cowardly 
fear of death, but we believe in hating it with a 
mortal hatred, as something abnormal and mon- 
strous, and as something which the Prince of 
Life was manifested to destroy, and will de- 
stroy, as soon as he has put all other enemies 
under his feet. Calmet says that “Since the 
destruction of their temple, the Jews have 
ceased generally to consider themselves as_pol- 
luted by a dead body.” Ifthe Jews have lost 
their ancient sentiment about death, it is still 
an instinct in the feelings of every one who 
comes into fellowship with Christ and his church 
above. H. 





TRAINING THE GRAPE VINE. 


b bepres are many different methods of train- 
ing the grape vine, each having its advoeates, 
and all aiming at the same result, viz., the best 
fruit, in quality and quantity, with the least labor. 
It is a fact well known to cultivators of the 
Grape, that the earliest and best grapes are 
those borne on the lower part of the vine, near- 
est the ground. Consequently the mode of 
training that will bring all the fruit on a vine 
near the ground, other things being equal, must 
be the most desirable method. The following 
mode of training we offer to the readers of the 
Crrovnar, as one which we think better secures 
the desired object, than the common methods 
now in use. It is also simple and economical 
in labor and cost of material for trellis. 
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We will suppose the ground prepared, and 
planted with two-year-old vines, seven feet 
apart east and west, and ten feet apart north 
and south. Set a good cedar stake eight feet 
long by each vine at the time of planting, which 
is all the trellis that is needed the first two 
years. The first summer, train up one cane 
from each vine, and tie to the stake. At the 
fall pruning, cut the vine back to two or three 
eyes; and the next season train up two canes, 
which should be stopped at the height of four 
feet, in order to better develope the lower 
buds, and then allowed to extend to the top of 
the stake and then again stopped. These two 
canes are again cut back at the fall pruning, 
leaving them five feet long, and laid on the 
ground and covered with earth, if in a climate 
where protection is necessary. We are now 
ready four the trellis which is to run north and 
south, the way the vines are the farthest 
apart. At each end of the row, five feet from 
the vine, set a substantial post, three feet high, 
above ground; and between every two vines of 
the row, ten feet apart, make a hole with a 
crowbar, and drive in a good cedar stake, three 
or four inches in diameter, and saw them off 
three feet from the ground. Now stretch 
a No. 10 wire, the length of the row, and 
fasten it on the top of the stakes by means 
of wire staples. Stretch another wire, as be- 
fore, and fasten it with staples, eighteen inches 
below the first, and the trellis is completed. 
Now take the two danes and lay them off in 
opposite directions and tie them to the lower 
wire; (the upper wire may be omitted this 
season if desired, as it will not be needed,) and 
if the vine is as strong as it should be at this 
age, it may be allowed to bear five or six pounds 
of grapes. 

Two new canes are now to be raised up, each 
succeeding season, and tied to the stake as be- 
fore. At the end of the third summer, the two 
canes, trained to the stake, are pruned to the 
proper length to be laid to the right and left on 
the upper wire ; the lower arms that have borne 
fruit the past season, are spur-pruned, and all 
brought down and covered for the winter. The 
next spring, the vine is taken up and the four 
arms tied in their places, and allowed to bear a 
two-third crop the coming season. At the next 
pruning, the two lower arms are cut away en- 
tirely, and the upper ones spur-pruned, and 
brought down and made to occupy the place 
of those cut away, and the two new canes ad- 
justed to the upper wire, and so on, each suc- 
ceeding year. The advantages of the above 
system are, first, it brings all the fruit within 
three feet of the ground, which position is more 
favorable to early maturity, and is less exposed 
to high winds ; second, as the renewed system 
is objected to by some on account of too severe 
pruning, it in part obviates that objection by 
only partially renewing every year; third, as 
posts are becoming scarce in many parts, stakes 
are used instead, and can be readily renewed as 
occasion requires, 

In after years, if desired, the entire vine may 
be renewed by leaving at the time of pruning, 
a piece of new wood two feet long near the end 
of one of the arms which is to occupy the lower 
wire, and the next spring bringing down the end 
of the arm and burying it six inches deep in the 
ground, and from the piece of new wood raising 
up two new canes. At the fall pruning, these 





are shortened to five feet, and are to occupy the | per se, offspring being a matter which they pene 
’ eng RE A right to choose or refuse. They, too, present a plau- 
lower wire, in place of old arms cut away. Pro-) gipje theory, derived mainly ra Scviptuoal data, in 
ceed the same as with a new vine, cutting away | support of their creed. The ee repudiate 
+ the marriage relation as the slavery of woman—the 
the old to make room for the new; and at the cuneate at's woman bya man. But here again 
end of two years, cut out the old vine entirely. |the abuse seems to be made the occasion for con- 
a. © demning the use. That our marriage laws are sadly 
ae defective is most true, inuasmuch as they recognize 
woman’s inequality, and place her, in the married re- 
lation, at a disadvantage. But to repudiate marriage 
and advocate promiscuous sexual intercourse, as 
remedies for this kind of slavery, seems to me like 
the opposite extreme of the error of the Shakers. 
These would do away evil by doing away with the 
perpetrators of evil, and those would correct the 
miseries and infelicities of married life by abrogating 
the marriage institution. 

“Tt is most true that statutes and ceremonies can 
neither marry nor unmarry in the proper sense of 
the term. They can only record and publish the fact 
that the parties are married, or at least consider 
themselves to be. But in our multiplied social rela- 
tions, and in the complicated business transactions 
of the world, this public recognition of the relation 
of the parties has many and important uses. 

“The Communists believe that sexual intercourse 
is calculated to develop themselves and augment 


SHAKERISM AND COMMUNISM. 


E extract the following sections from Dr. 
Trall’s new book on Sexual Physiology : 
SHAKERISM. 

“Tn view of the prevalence of vice, crime, disease 
and degradation resulting from perverted amative- 
ness, and the miseries and discontent so rife in mar- 
ried life, one can hardly wonder at the ‘extreme 
measures’ which have been proposed as a remedy 
for these evils. The Shakers have certainly gone to 
the root of the matter, and I fear a little beyond. 
There is such a thing in jurisprudence as ‘ proving 
too much ;’ and while our Shaker friends (who are 
excellent people, and generally more intelligent with 
regard to the conditions of heaith—certainly more 
observant than most religious denominations) have 
adopted a system which will, if universally adopted, | their happiness, independent of all considerations of 
assuredly prevent all the evils which have their origin offspring ; hence sexual intercourse, so practised as 
in sexual abuses, it must be at the expense of exist-|tq ayoid pregnancy, is with them not only a privi- 
ence itself. It is like ‘curing the disease by killing | jege but a duty. But they do not propose that the 
the patient.’ It.is true that the Shakers base their|*twain shall become one flesh,’ in the ordinary un- 
creed on the * Bible Argument,’ as do the Mormons, | derstanding of this phrase. When children are de- 
whose male members appropriate to themselves an | sired, the best specimens of the flock—male and fe- 
unlimited number of females, and as do the Oneida | male—are to associate together for the purpose; but 
Communists, who advocate sexual intercourse for its | for purposes of personal enjoyment and mutual im- 
own sake and repudiate the marriage relation ; but| pyoyement, intercourse is to be promiscuous, or at 
in these days of enlightenment it behooves the | jeast interchangeable. : 
teachers of all religious systems to square the teach-| «Tn fayor of this system, the teachings and exam- 
ings of their Bible with the Book of Nature and the ples of good men in the past ages are adduced, as 
Laws of the Universe. The laws of Nature, as we| well as the teachings of Christ in relation to the 
interpret them, and some passages in the Bible, in|«hereafter” And because in Heaven there is no 
their literal statements, may contradict each other; | + oivine in marriage. it is inferred that there should 
yet both may be true. And when Science and Scrip-| pe pone on earth. 
ture seem to conflict, before throwing either away,| “J can see no more reason in going to the ‘future 
we should seek for an explanation which will recon- | state’ for our rules of conduct than 1 can for going 
cile them. The principles of Science are true; they | to the past. We might as well imagine what people 
are themselves manifestations of the laws of Nature, | gid, in the pre-Adamic age, or before they came into 
as these are manifestations of the attributes of the | the’ present state of existence, and undertake to 
Deity. Hence, no truly philosophical mind can ig-| adopt their habits and fashions, as to speculate on 
nore any demonstrable truth of Science, whatever | ¢}),¢ manners and customs of the people of 
may become of the Bible. The remedy, therefore,| «iat undiscovered country from whese bourne 
for infidelity is not in denying or ignoring scientific itis 
data, but in so interpreting the Scripture as to har-| «q+ jg quite enough for us to ‘live, move and have 
=e both. . . our being’ according to the laws to which our vital 

“Tf sexual intercourse has, in the order of Nature, and mental organisms are related in this life: and 
& use, no argument drawn from its abuse can avail the more perfectly we can fulfil! all the laws of our 
any thing. When the Power that ‘created the being here, the better prepared shall we be to enter 
heaven and the earth’ desires to have the world or upon the life hereafter 
the race come to an end, or when He desires that | *,, nig ge i 
human beings shall be propagated and perpetuated |, . The Oncida (¢ ommunists, like the Shakers, are a 
on the earth by ‘spiritual generation,” or by some highly moral and religious ( ommunity. No one 
method different from sexual commerce, I have faith |C#2 impeach the _honesty or conscientiousness of 
in Gop and Nature to believe that the laws which | iter, and as their systems are based essentially on 
will determine such results will be made so manifest | '¢ligious convictions, they would naturally attract 
that no one can possibly mistake them. those of a more devotional tendency of mind, who 

“ Sexual intercourse is condemned by the Shakers | would submit to almost any condition of pain or 
because of its seasuality—its degrading and unspir- | P!esure if convinced that it was in the line of duty. 
itualizing tendency. It was the means for per-| . - All persons will admit that if the world was suf: 
petuating the species under the ‘old Adamic’ dispen- | ficiently developed, the principles of the Commun- 
sation, which Christ, the ‘new Adam, came to de | ists would be both proper and practicable. A s0- 
stroy or supersede. Such logic is very like declaring | “Cty whose members are all disposed to act consci- 
eating and drinking (and who has better victuals and | ¢?tiously, to investigate all subjects candidly, to fol- 
drink than the Shakers?) depraving and demoraliz- low the light that is in them, in honor preferring 
ing, because a majority of the human race have made | OM Another,’ in short, ‘doing unto others as they 
themselves dyspeptics or gluttons by eating and would have others do unto them,’ do not need forms, 
drinking improperly. True physiology teaches that | CCTemonies, statutes, courts, government, nor institu. 
there is nothing low, nothing base, nothing degrad- | tions of any kind. And so far as individuals can at- 
ing, nothing demoralizing, nothing sensualizing, | ‘2 to this higher mendard of life, they are prepared 
nothing impure in the normal exercise of any faculty for Communism, or to work out their destiny with- 
or propensity with which human beings are en- | OUt It : 
dowed. The foregoing allusions to the Oneida Community, 
ti ‘i be angel ae sme ss ae te ya | though far from giving a complete view of its 
ies, ‘ brutal lusts,’ etc., have been so frequently ap- as iain as dias ar ita A aie 
sled to the pervereiede of emativences, ae An sean are ne the most part not unfair. Phe word 
persons, perhaps the majority, have acquired the | “ promiscuous, which Dr. Trall applies to its social 
habit of associating the idea of vulgarity and inde- | system, would be objected to by the Community as 
pee A be ape ee It “ we Pte a |incorrecdy describing it. The common meaning of 
nothing can re vulgar, indecent and degrading | ,,.. .. i Set) Cie et ae Bete. 4 
than its abnormal or merehy teste indulgence. 3ut this word adh mixed, confused,’ disorderly, 
it is equally true that, normally exercised, no act of | Which while it properly characterizes the merce- 
an intelligent being is more holy, more humanizing, | nary and transient connections of city licentiousifess, 
a ee Lh spay mary we ao | does not pertain at all to sexual relations in our 

entiousness misle an erring intellect—has tor- | q_; : : ae 
a human beings ot the ionuitttion, ee Society. The conservative and regulating principles 
at the stake, and destroyed them in all the cruel | which surround this subject in the Community are as 
methods that human ingenuity could contrive. Yet | stringent and more effective than those which rule 
Seales aor eeu Ghar’ email poy “pe pa |in marriage. In the first place there is no desertion. 
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forced obligation to each other, their intercourse is 
all the time placed on the basis of mutual pleasing; 
or in other words the relation between them be- 
comes, as in courtship, a constant inducement to 
refinement and good behavior. Thus love, and not 
money or law, is the bond of society. Finally, the 
whole matter of sexual relations both in theory and 
practice, is subject, like other affairs in the Commu- 
nity, to the freest criticism. Those who have proved 
themselves to be the most spiritual and discreet, are 
accepted as teachers, and any thing subversive of 
righteous order and good morals is brought under 
the censure of truth, applied in the spirit of kind- 
ness, 

It will be evident to candid minds from these con- 
siderations, that while Communism allows the 
principle of social unity and protection in perma- 
nence, within its own circle, it is no more open to 
the charge of promiscuity in the odious sense of this 
word than is marriage. 





AGEM. 

Mr. Eprror: 

tev. Dr. Whewell, the English philosopher, 
whose death is noticed in your last issue, was op- 
posed in his contest for “ double-first” * at the Uni- 
versity, by a man named Jacobs, who in after life 
was the most rising man at the English bar, but 
who, on losing his voice, was obliged to retire from 
the profession. Whewell’s was the finest intellect, 
by far, in the University ; while Jacobs made up by 
hard study and dogged perseverance what he lacked 
of natural talent. But in spite of all his hard labors 
he found himself no match for Whewell. He there- 
fore took te sporting, and every day was to be seen 
riding out of the city early in the morning, fully 
equipped for the chase, and returning in the evening 
tired and bespattered with mud. As may be sup- 
posed, Whewell was not the last to notice this, for 
college-students watch their rivals’ as closely as 
prize-fighters do their opponents’, training. Throw- 
ing himself one day upon the lounge in the room of 
another student (whom the writer quotes as his au- 
thority), he said, “ Goldsmith, there is not a man in 
the University who can compete with me for the 
Senior wranglership, except Jacobs, and he is hunt- 
ing all day and playing whist in the evening. I am 
going to take it easy too, so come to my rooms to- 
night and we will enjoy ourselves.” At the ex- 
amination, however, much to Whewell’s mortifica- 
tion and surprise, Jacobs came out Senior wrangler, 
and himself second. The examination for the 
Smith’s prize was to take place one week later. Ja- 
cobs still kept to his hunting, and Whewell applied 
himself closer to his work; but his disappointment 
and yexation knew no bounds when Jacobs again 
beat him and came out a “ double-first.” He was 
sure there was some mistake, and wrote to the ex- 
aminers his dissatisfaction ; alleging that he was by 
all hands acknowledged to be the intellectual su- 
perior of Jacobs, and had worked hard, while Jacobs 
had devoted himself to hunting and pleasure-secking. 


The examiners courteously made an appointment 
for the two students to meet them and examine each 
other’s papers, when Whewell was obliged to confess 
that Jacobs’ papers were superior to his own. He 
felt amazingly puzzled about it until Jacobs laugh- 
ingly reminded him that all was fair in war, and said 
that finding his chances of success were diminishing 
he had hired a cottage ten miles in the country where 
he had read hard all the day, while the ride. back and 
forth did him goed ; and if his hunting costume helped 
to throw any person off his scent, why who could 
blame him? “ But,” said Whewell interrupting him, 
“ig not he rightly named Jacob? for he hath sup- 
planted me these two times.” The explanation was 
satisfactory, and the whole party enjoyed the joke, 
especially Jacobs; but Whewell always called him 
“4 subtle man.” A. E. 

New York, March 28, 1866. 





* “ Double-first” is the highest scholastic attainment in Great 
Britain, and consists in taking the senior wranglership and the 
Smith’s prize in the same year; a “double-first”’ is therefore a 
marked man, and aman sure to make his mark in after life as 
did Sir Robert Peel and others. 





COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

WALLINGFoRD.—Murch, 1866.—Received a call 
from a lady, who said that in her frequent travels to 
and fro ( she is a public lecturer), she has often pur- 
posed to visit the Wallingford Community, but had 
let her opportunity go by till the present time, when, 
finding herself at Hartford with a little leisure, she 
determined to carry out her long-thought-of plan. 
She said she was reminded of her purpose by an al- 
lusion to Wallingford in an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly which she happened to be reading.. (As 
our Atlantic had not come, we were somewhat cu- 
rious to know in what manner we had been noticed 
in that select publication, and pleased to see in the 
one she took from her satchel, that unscrupulous 
prejudice had not made a spectacle of us.) Our vis- 
itor was an eccentric—one of those licensed oddities, 
who can go any where and meet every body, mingle 
with every sect and hear every kind of doctrine, and 
adopt none. We could not discover that she was a 
Spiritualist, or a Quaker, or a Swedenborgian, or a 
Congregationalist, or a Unitarian, though she seemed 
to be received in all these sects, and passed along by 
their recommendations as worthy of public confi- 
dence. 

She was the personal champion however of one 
doctrine, and that was, that men are monsters. She 
had a Gail Hamilton’s vehemence on that topic. In 
her opinion men are to blame for women’s faults and 
for all there is to be criticised in society. “You 
can’t imagine how I want to vote,” said she, “ Oh, 
there is nothing could give me so much pleasure. 
Well, I believe I shall live to doit.” Sitting with us 
in our seven o’clock bible lesson, she noticed that 
we women and girls many of us had our sewing 
and knitting, while the men folded their hands 
and sat in lordly ease, as she would no doubt 
have called it. Drawing her chair to my side, she 
whispered, “Why don’t you make your men knit? 
I would!” In our evening meeting a chance allu- 
sion to the criticism so popular at present of female 
extravagance in dress, brought her out at once. “ You 
men are to blame for that. The women dress to 
please the men. Poor creatures, they must have at- 
tention, they must have love, and they know the only 
way to get the attention of the men is to iook pretty. 
Let a man swear to a woman that he loves her, and 
she will forget her dress quick enough.” Mrs. 8. 
(one of our family), observed that she had “read 
lately an ingenious argument going to show that wo- 
men dress to please women; or rather they dress for 
women’s eyes, not always to please—sometimes to 
outdo. There are certainly a thousand kinks about 
a woman’s dress that men never notice, but which 
she is at infinite pains to have just right, with an eye 
to the critics of her own sex.” 

Visitor.—Ah, but the men appreciate the general 
effect. They may not notice the details, but the tout 
ensemble of silks and laces and jewels please them 
and the women know it. DoI not know that it makes 
a great ‘eal of difference asto the attention I re- 
ceive in my travels, whether I have on silk or calico? 
I was in a strange village not long since and in my 
indolence I stepped into the post office in my morn- 
ing dress. The clerk treated me very curtly; I 
could hardly get a civil word from him. It was his 
calico style I suppose. 

Mr. B.—T have observed in Broadway that wo- 
men meeting women scan each other’s dress from 
head to foot, but men meeting women look strait in 
their faces. This is very noticeable indeed. Ladies 
often look behind to finish their scrutiny of one an- 
other’s dress, but the men let a lady pass with her 
face.” 

Visitor.— O well, a gentleman sees ata glance 
when a lady is aw fait in fashionable appearance, 
and has plenty of time after that to scrutinize her 
face. He does not take much pains to see the face 
of a meanly dressed woman. 

Mrs. 8—Some Eastern tourist says, that while he 
never noticed an American lady’s toilet, he studies 
the oriental costumes not a little, and the reason is, 
that in the streets the faces of the ladies are so 
screened, that nothing but their dresses can be scru- 
tinized. This agrees with Mr. B.’s observation. 

Mr. G.—“I have sometimes wondered who the 
women scught to please in wearing these hideous 





waterfalls. Notthe men, certainly. I never heard a 
man say that he liked them. Men generally detest 
them.” 

Visitor.—‘‘ O you men like to talk about women’s 
absurdities. These hideous waterfalls are full as sen- 
sibleand becoming as stove-pipe hats. (Cheers by 
men and all.) Oh well, it isa women’s bread and 
butter in the world here to dressin fashion. Your wo- 
men, know nothing about it. I was once acquainted 
with ayoung lady who put on the short dress with a 
brave determination to wear it in spite of every thing ; 
but when she found she could not get aschool which 
she wished to keep, on account of her singularity, she 
was forced to give ii up. You men are to blame for 
this state of things. 1 do not think the short dress 
is becoming, but I should like the privilege of wear- 
ing it if I please.” 

The last thing she said on leaving us was, “ O dear, 
I suppose you all love each other here. That is 
what I want, somebody to love me.” Alas, we are 
afraid she holds her individuality too dear. 


THE CRITICISM CURE. 


Mr. Eprror :—I was lately attacked by an illness, 
which by the third day had become pretty bad. Be- 
lieving that all ailments spring from spiritual causes, 
I did nothing for it except to rest, and endeavored 
to concentrate my mind and spirit in attention to the 
powers above me. After tossing about most of the 
night in pain and high fever, suddenly the idea 
came to me that truthfulness required me to criticise 
one of my friends with whom I had been nearly 
associated, and towards whom I was conscious I 
had not been thoroughly sincere. On the very in- 
stant that I accepted this idea and put my spirit in 
an attitude of criticism, I felt the spell of evil over 
me break. In half an hour, the pain had mostly 
left me and I was in a state of gentle perspiration ; 
and after 2 comfortable nap, I rose in the morning 
somewhat weakened, but convalescent. I call this 
an instance of criticism cure. Can all diseases be 
handled in the same way? If so, sick folks ought 
to know it. QUESTOR. 

ReMARKS.—We have great faith in criticism as a 
sovereign and almost universal cure. We may not 
be able to give the modus operandi by which a 
mental and spiritual agent like criticism takes effect 
on the body, but our conviction is that it has just as 
direct and certain an operation as any medicine. 
And a hint of the relation which it holds to the 
physical system may be seen by a consideration of 
the office of some of the internal organs. The 
mucous membrane is an inner lining of the body, 
whose function is, by means of its secretions, to 
analyze and discriminate the substances which are 
taken into the body as food. In other words diges- 
tion, by which pure blood is supplied, is a process of 
criticism. We apprehend that all diseases begin 
with a failure of the stomach to faithfully perform this 
function, by which failure the blood becomes im- 
poverished, and disease parasites are allowed to come 
in. For perfect health we seem only to need such a 
state of untiring energy in the mucous membrane as 
will always “set the sheep on the right hand, and the 
goats on the left.” Now criticism, though a mental 
and spiritual act, is exactly analagous to this art of 
digestion, and we have no doubt reacts upon it. If 
we are sick we may safely conclude that the tone of 
our life is relaxed in reference to its dealings with 
good and evil, and that whatever will awaken us to 
the full vigor of criticism in the spirit, will take effect 
in the corresponding functions of the body. 

The Community remedy for disease is, the confes- 
sion of Christ, and criticism. If one is sick and can- 
not arouse himself to the energy of starting a current 
of criticism in himself, he sends for a company and 
asks to be criticised. The effect of this is generally to 
communicate to him the power that he wants: it sets 
going a movement of his life against evil which 
makes him free. We recommend to all our readers 
who suffer ailments, to try this remedy, and they will 
find it better and cheaper than doctoring. 


Virat Stratistics.—Dr. 8. G. Howe. in his re- 
port on the State charities, says Massachusetts 
contains in round numbers about 500 blind, 400 
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deaf mutes, 3000 insane, 1200 idiots, and 10,000 
paupers, who, with a few exceptions, are suppor- 
ted by the public or by their friends. The bur- 
den of society is further increased by the hideous 
army of drunkards, abandoned women and their 
purveyers ; by the class of gamblers, thieves and 
kindred destroyers ; while others distill and deal 
out poison to keep the whole crew excited and 
active. These helpless, dependent, idle consum- 
ers and destructives number at least 45,000 ; with 
at least 5000 to keep watch and guard over them. 


Such a result shows what the best efforts of self- 
ish civilization can do; but we may still be thankful 
that Christianity in its full power and with its 
social resources yet untried, can sweep away all 
such woful burdens on the commonwealth. 


AN IMPOSITION. 


Mr. Eprror.—I had been congratulating mggelf 
for a week past that by the city standard scales I 
weighed 115 lIbs., which is considerable for me; and 
what was my disappointment this morning to find 
on atrial by the scales at Oneida that I did not weigh 
over 105 lbs! How could it be? Very easily. I was 
weighed in the first instance with all the a 
nances of women’s dress usually worn in the world, 
and in the last, in the short dress which is worn in 
the Community. Now is it not intolerable to be 
obliged to carry about 10 lbs. of superfluous weight 
just for the sake of the grace(?), beauty(?), and 
modesty (??) supposed_to be attached to leng flowing 
robes? I am in hopes that the good sense which has 
suggested the wearing of the short dress for skating, 
as being more appropriate, will be carried still fur- 
ther, and will conclude that it is equally proper as a 
walking dress, and finally that it will be considered 
indispensable on all occasions. It is certainly more 
graceful, more beautiful, and it every way more 
modest than a long dress. 8. 


THE Ecuipse.—The elevated location of our new 
Printing-Office on the eastern slope of Mount 
Tom, gives to the east windows of the Hall over the 
Office the chances of a good observatory, nothing 
intercepting the vision to the opposite horizon, 
where the morning sun and the full moon rise as from 
the sea. Thecclipse last Friday night was “on time” 
to the waiting cyes in this Hall, as it was (we re- 
minded ourselves) to the eyes at Oneida, and 
to the eyes of many other friends, and to million 
gazers unknown. We saw that little familiar princi- 
ple of a shadow, hold good on the great scale of plan- 
etary distances. One wonders almost that that 
other familiar principle, of wear and tear by years 
of motion, should not hold good too, and bring the 
eclipse around a little short. We must conclude 
that there is an intelligent manager of the heavenly 
machinery who knows how to keep things in repair, 
and make all connections at the critical moment. 
One wonders too ‘n witnessing a lunar eclipse, why 
the rotundity of the earth should not have been read 
by the very dawnings of intelligence. But every great 
truth has its time of birth. And we can easily con- 
ceive that before the wings of printing and railroads 
were fledged, many a truth was born, and fell and 
died in the place where it was born.. It is when 
“ many run to and fro,” that knowledge shall increase. 


Marcu.—It is natural to speak of the weather as 
having intention and human sentiment. We speak of 
it as we do of the human temper—as cheerful or dis- 
mal, gentle or rough. According to this manner of 
talking, March has been a very sour month. How it 
has frowned and scolded! When has it relaxed into 
asmile the whole during time? Like a vixen it has 
rasped everybody into irritation and soreness, (into 
colds and rheumatisms.) We trust there will be 
some balm jn April, some milk of human kindness, 
some sweetness. 


Srreneru or Ick.—As people are a little 
timid about traveling on the ice at times, we 
or the capacity of the ice as furnished by the 

. S. Ordnance Department, which is correct. 
Ice two inches thick will bear infantry ; four 


inches, cavalry with light guns ; and eight inches, 


to a square inch. 


THE COUNTERPART OF CRITICISM. 


A CORRESPONDENT reporting the failure of 
a recent attempt at association, mentions amoug 
the discouraging causes, the inefficacy of criticism, 
which had been adopted in part asethe regulating 
power. He says: 


“The members had agreed to make work volun- 
tary, and let each one do as much and as little as he 
pleased, subject to criticism. But when some of the 
men chose to sit by the stove rather longer than was 
consistent with good habits, and criticism was re- 
sorted to for the correction of the evil, it was found 
not to work. They had no one who was recognized 
as a leader, in whose decisions they had confidence, 
and they were not unanimous among themselves.” 


We could tell them how we make criticism work. 
It is by the confession of Christ in our hearts. The 
effect of this confession, as sure as it is made, is to 
quicken the desire for improvement, and the effect of 
that is to make criticism welcome asa friend. Christ 
is the real patentee of criticism, and he only can make 
it work. He can give an organizing spirit, in which 
there sha!l be submission one to another according 
to every one’s attainments. He can give central 
wisdom that shall inspire the perfect contidence of 
the body, and secure in it a living circulation of the 
truth, like the circulation of the blood. I. 


CONSEQUENCES. 

[ we could always be sure of making cor- 

rect estimates of the consequences to follow 
a given course of action, we should vastly in- 
crease our chances for suctess in our undertak- 
ings. The great captains of men learn to form 
their judgments of things accurately, and todo 
it rapidly, and with perfect self-possession, even 
in the most exciting circumstances. 1 once 
knew a young man who seemed never to have a 
notion that cause must produce its effect, and 
that a consequence was to follow his actions. 
He would skate as though it was no very great 
matter to him if he should break his neck. He 
followed his instincts and appetites in an irre- 
sponsible kind of way, without much reference 
to what was to come after. Doubtless if he 
could have foreseen his end he would have been 
frightened into a different course. But that he 
could not do. He forsook a good home, and after 
a time enlisted in the cavalry, was wounded in the 
leg, suffered its amputation, and about a week 
later ended his brief career in the hospital 

When we are beset with temptation we can- 
not do better than to consider as far as possible 
the consequences of yielding to it, and scan 
closely the promises held out by the tempter. 
Such a scrutiny will most likely show that do- 
ing wrong, even if we gain our immeditate ob- 
ject, will disqualify us for its enjoyment. 

Look at the contrasted stories of David and 
Judas. The latter was tempted by the thirty 
pieces of silver to betray his Lord. The silver 
looked to him like a great treasure, but when 
he had got it he found it his damnation, and 
went and hanged himself. David, on the other 
hand, even when he was sorely persecuted by 
Saul, and had a chance to kill him, would not 
do it. Who can doubt that David would have 
made himself miserably wretched by giving 
way to the entreaties of his men and slaying 
the king? He had generalship enough to fore- 
see that his wisest course was to wait for the 
Lord to remove Saul, and that a kingdom won 
by murder would be an eternal torment to him 





instead of a blessing. J. J. 8. 
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[From Bible Communism. } 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 

E get the simplest and clearest idea of 

the gospel as a radical, organizing force, 
or in other words, of Constitutional. Christian. 
| ity, by fixing our attention on the central facts 
in its history—the death and resurrection of 
Christ. These were evidently the facts of ab- 
sorbing interest with Paul and the Primitive 
church ; and there can be no mistake in saying 
that they involve, in one way or another, the 
whole mystery of salvation. 

To state in the simplest way, the manner 
“of these events: A man who had lived in 
this world for an appointed time, and gathered 
about him a company of disciples, died ; and in 
a short time afterwards arose from the dead, and 
reiippeared to his disciples. And, ( tracing the 
matter into its consequences,) this resurrection- 
|man—this posthumous leader, if we may so cal 
him, became the head of a church ; and became 
so by the distribution of a spiritual influence, 
(commencing mainly from the day of Pente- 
cost,) which assimilated those that believed on 
him to himself, in such a manner that it was 
proper to call the church his body. So much is 
plain and indisputable. 

But let us dwell for a moment on this Jatter 
fact. The Primitive church was evidently a 
body of men and’ women who were joined to 
| Christ, or as Paul expressed it, were “ baptized 
into him ;” and by this spiritual baptism having, 
as it were, dropped their own lives and taken 
his, they were called his body. But Christ, 
| their head and leader, was a posthumous or res- 
‘urrection-man. And because they were thus vi- 
tally identified with him as his body, the state 
into which he had come by dying and rising 
| from the dead passed down also upon them ; so 
that they could claim to be crucified with him, 
and to be risen with him; it was with them 
as with him. As he was a posthumous being, 
who had died and risen again, so that church 
was a posthumous church, claiming the same 
death and resurrection, and proving itself 
to be not of this world by the same logic 
that proved its head to be not of this world. 
This, as we understand it, is the palpable truth 
on the face of the whole New Testament, and 
therefore the germ and center of Constitutional 
Christianity. 

The annunciation of this idea, however, im- 
mediately impels the mind forward to a consid- 
eration of its consequences; and we cannot but 
see at once that, simple as it is, a tremendous 
revolution is involved in it. ‘The assumption of 
a posthumous state and position in this world, 
on the ground of union with a posthumous be- 
ing who became the head of the church, and 
who made the church his body, and so identi- 
fied himself with men that they could say they 
were dead and risen with him—such an assump: 
tion, though a very simple deduction from the 
facts in the case, was yet the most revolutionary 
step that men could take. The establishment of 
such a Constitution for Christianity involved 
ultimate consequences of the profoundest char- 
acter. 

That we may not seem to be making asser- 
tions without proof, we will introduce here, 
specimens of Paul’s language to four of the 
Primitive churches, in which a strong light is 
thrown upon this radical principle of Christian- 
ity, and the consequences which the apostles 
drew from it. In the following, he is urging 
the Romans to apprehend the privilege of the 
posthumous state to which they were translated 
by fellowship with the death and resurrection 
of Christ, in respect to freedom from sin : 

“ How shall we that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein? Know ye not, that so many of us 
as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized 
into his death? Therefore, we are buried with him 
by baptism into death: that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life. 
For if we have been planted together in the like- 
ness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of 
his resurrection: knowing this, that our old man is 
crucified with him, that the body of sin might be 
destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin. 
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For he that is dead is freed from sin. For if we 
be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also 
live with him; knowing that Christ being raised 
from the dead, diethno more: death hath no more 
dominion over him. For in that he died, he died 
unto sin once: but in that he liveth, he liveth unto 
God. Likewise reckon ye also yoursel ves to be dead 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Rom. 6: 2—11. 


In another place, he reminds them of their 
emancipation from the dominion of the daw, by 
the fact of their death and transfer to another 
world : . 

“ Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that 
know the law), how that the law hath dominion over 
a man as long as he liveth? For the woman which 
hath a husband is bound by the law to her husband 
so long as he liveth: but if the husband be dead, she 
is loosed from the jaw of her husband. So then if 
while her husband liveth, she be married to another 
man, she shall be called an adulteress: but if her hus- 
band be dead, she is free from that law; so that 
she is no adulteress though she be married to another 
man. Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are become 
dead to the law by the body of Christ; that ye 
should be married to another, even to him who is 
raised from the dead, that we should bring forth 
fruit unto God. For when we were in the flesh, the 
motions of sins, which were by the law, did work in 
our members to bring forth fruit unto death. But 
now we are delivered from the law, that being dead 
wherein we were held: that we should serve in 
newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the 
letter.” 7: 1—6. 

The same sentiment is again repeated in Gala- 
tians : 


“For I through the law am dead to the law, that 
I might live unto God. 1am crucified with Christ : 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me; and the life which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.” Gal. 2: 19—20. 

In another place he states the principle broadly, 
that in the death of Christ all died; and makes 
it the ground for disavowing all those external 
connections which obtain in the world : 

“The love of Christ constraineth us; because we 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then all died; 
[Grgek ;] and that he died for all, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him which died for them and rose again. 
Wherefore henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh ; yea, though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more. 
Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature; old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new.” 2 Cor. 5: 14—17. 

For the same admitted reason, he takes occa- 
sion to reprove the Colossians, (2: 20—23,) 
for their observance of legal ordinances—Sab- 
baths, holy days, &e. : 

“ Wherefore (says he) if ye be DEAD with Christ 
from the rudiments of the world, why, as though 
living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 
(touch not, taste not, handle not; which all are to 
perish with the using,) after the commandments and 
doctrines of men?.... 

“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, (he continues,) 
seek those things which are above, where Christ sit- 
. teth on the right hand of God. Set your affection 
on things above, not on things on the earth. For 
YE ARE DEAD, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God. When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory.” 

The passages we have cited speak for them- 
selves, and show plainly that the intent of the 
gospel was, and is, to take people out of this 
world into a state beyond death, in which the 
believer is spiritually with Christ in the resur- 
rection, and hence is free from sin and law, and 
all the temporary relations of the mortal state. 
In other words, Christ stands in the place of 
death to those who receive him, having all the 
prerogatives of death, and just as effectually 
taking them out of the world with all its claims 
and connections, as though they went through 
the process of separation from the body. Here- 
in is the superiority of the gospel, the grace 
that comes by Christ, which the prophets and 

atriarchs of previous dispensations never knew. 
This is the meaning faintly shadowed, of Paul’s 
great doctrine of “ Christ crucified,” which unto 
the Jews was a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness ; “ but unto them which are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God.” 

lt is in order now to inquire what wes the 
practical operation of this tremendous doctrine 





in the Primitive church. How far did its legit- 
imate consequences take effect in their outward 
relations? We may sce at a glance, that it 
produced among them some very important 
revolutionary consequences in relation to law. 
It is a matter of history that the Primitive 
church did claim on the ground of their identity 
with Christ’s death and resurrection, emancipa- 
tion from the ceremonies of the Jewish law. 
This fact is plain on the face of the New Testa- 
ment; and it will be remembered, that at that 
time, in that age and country, the abrogation of 
circumcision, and all the sacred institutions of 
the Mosaic economy, was avery serious mat- 
ter. It was accounted seditious and revolution- 
ary in the highest degree; and roused all the 
conservatism of the Jews on the one hand, and 
required all the heroism of the martyr-spirit 
in the church on the other. So far, at least, the 
church went, in fullowing out the great constitu- 
tional principle of Christianity, that in the death 
and resurrection of Christ, the believer is 
carried out of this world, and into the post- 
mortal state, where Christ is. 

Still it is plain in the New Testament history, 
that the inevitable consequences of that primary 
idea were not all developed in the Primitive 
church. The subversive operation of it in re- 
ference to the institutions of this world was 
limited—as can easily be seen and shown—and 
it was limited, recollect, in reference to institu- 
tions that are now being attacked. The Primi- 
tive church did not attack slavery at all; and 
yet probably most persons believe that the de- 
struction of slavery was somewhere concealed 
in the Constitution of Christianity and in the 
doctrines of the Primitive church. But leaving 
slavery, the only civil and religious institutions 
which Christianity directly attacked at that time 
were those immediately connected with the 
Mosaic economy : institutions, however, which 
were as sacred to the Jew as slavery has been to 
the South, or as marriage is to mankind in gener- 
al. These it subverted, but left the Gentile 
world mainly undisturbed. 

It is natural then to inquire how and why it 
was that such a revolutionary, central principle 
as we have stated—the professed standing of 
the church in a posthumous state—could be con- 
sistent with the conservatism which we see in its 
history in regard to slavery and other such in- 
stitutions. The Primitive church manifestly 
did stand in a conservative attitude toward evén 
vicious institutions: there was manifestly a 
compromise between the absolute principle on 
which it was founded, and its actual course 
toward existing things, Let us discover, if we 
can, the broad principle by which this is to be 
interpreted. 

Our view is, that the apostles did not choose 
to spend their force or to turn the attention of 
men on any of the minor, secondary elements 
and institutions of the world; and hence they 
chose not to place themselves in direct quarrel 
with slavery, or with civil governments, any 
further than it was necessary to develop the 
principle of freedom ; and that they did in their 
warfare with the Jewish ritual. Their wisdom 
and their actual course was, first of all, to make 
an end of sin; and accordingly we find that 
there is the spot where they first brought to 
bear this resurrection lever—on sin, as_ being 
the center of all selfish institutions ; and on the 
clear economical principle that if you destroy 
the root of a thing, all its branches will die. 
Of all the recognized institutions of the present 
world, the only one that was directly attacked 
by the power of Christ’s resurrection, in the 
times of the Primitive Church, was sin. The 
sixth chapter of Romans tells the story: it was 
the “ body of sin” that was to be destroyed. 
And it was because they struck at the root, 
that they neglected the branches. 

A person who does not understand this prin- 
ciple, will wonder why the apostles did not let 
loose their artillery of denunciation against 
slavery ; but they evidently did not, and for 
the very good reason that they knew if they 
could destroy sin, that all such institutions as 





slavery, which are the expressions of sin, would 
come to an end of themselves. And there is 
no doubt that in attacking sin, or in other 
words, selfishness, they expected in process of 
time, that all institutions originating in selfish- 
ness or expressing selfishness, and all institu- 
tions made for the purpose of controlling, 
rectifying, and repressing selfishness, would 
come to an end. It should be noticed that 
many of those institutions that on the one 
hand express selfishness, are on the other hand 
fitted to be its regulators; and the Primitive 
Church would not allow themselves to stand 
as destructives, removing the safeguards of 
society, before they had destroyed selfishness, 
which is the danger of society. If they had 
turned aside to attack institutions which curb 
and punish sin, it would have been really a 
destructive operation ; but on the other hand, 
Copfining their attacks to the abolition of self- 
ishness, they knew perfectly well that all insti- 
tutions which are in any way connected with 
it, would fall to ruin with the success of their 
enterprise. 

Such was their function in relation to slavery. 
They certainly did not say any thing against it 
by itself; on the contrary they discountenanced 
the disturbance of that relation so long as the 
sources of it remained: they were opposed to 
slaves running away, &c. But it is equally cer- 
tain that they brought to bear on slavery a sure 
power of ultimate destruction, by their attacks 
on its source, which is selfishness. 

But while we thus perceive and concede that 
the resurrection principle was confined in its 
operations mainly to the source of evil in the 
heart, leaving externals for the time being to 
go on as usual, we must not forget the central 
fact that a posthumous man was the head of the 
church, and that its foundation principle de- 
rived from this fact, was a growing, expansive 
thing, which must necessarily advance in its 
conquests, and finally break up every thing con- 
nected with sin or foreign to the resurrection. 
It was surely a revolutionary gospel, that began 
from the resurrection of Christ. A vortex was 
then formed, of death to sin and selfishness, and 
all evil—a resurrection-vortex, around which 
all men and institutions from that time began 
to circle, and into which they must all sooner or 
later plunge. And as all men and institutions 
must go into that vortex, whatsoever does not 
belong to the resurrection man, must there go 
down. 

Now let us go forward and try the bearing 
of this view of the gospel of Christ upon the in- 
stitutions of the present time. All will admit 
probably the view we have taken of the opera- 
tion of Christianity in respect to slavery—that 
though it did not immediately and directly at- 
tack that institution, yet it attacked its source, 
and that slavery itself is now about plunging 
into the vortex which the gospel formed, and 
will be destroyed by it.* So much will be 
readily seen and conceded. But here we have 
to notice that there is a curious linking together 
in the New Testament, of slavery and marriage. 
The two subjects are uniformly found in con- 
nection, and there is a remarkable resemblance 
in the apostolic treatment of them. You find 
in the epistle to the Ephesians, “ Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands—Husbands, 
love your wives;” and right after that, “Ser- 
vants, be obedient to your masters,” &c. Go 
into Colossians, and you find the same thing— 
marriage and slavery in close connection, and 
the same kind of advice administered for both. 
Take up the first epistle to the Corinthians, at 
the chapter devoted to the subject of marriage, 
and you will find a significant allusion to slav- 
ery, showing that the two occupied the same 
platform in the apostle’s: mind. $peaking of 
marriage, he says, “Art thou bound unto a 
wife? seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed 
from a wite? seek not a wife.” Then in the 
same connection : “ Art thou called being a ser- 
vant [slave]? care not for it; but if thou may- 


* Since this article was first published, slavery has gone 
down. 
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est have thy liberty, use it rather.” Go even 
to that text which is so conspicuous with the 
articular friends of marriage—* Marriage is 
Louceabile in all”’—and you will find in. the 
verse next before it, “ Remember thein that 
are in bonds, as bound with them.” Paul 
coupled the two institutions of slavery and 
marriage together, and treated them alike, with 
this difference: that he no where came out with 
a point-blank argument against slavery, as he 
did against marriage. There is one chapter in 
his epistles (1 Cor. 7), which is devoted to gen- 
eral advice against marriage. Christ also, in 
his celebrated remark about the resurrection, 
omits to notice slavery, but affirms that there is 
no marriage in that condition. We judge from 
these signs, that if they had felt themselves 
called to go beyond attacking sin and the Mosaic 
institutions, in the place of attacking slavery 
first, they would have attacked marriage. 


It may be said that the apostles not .only 
abstained from attacking marriage in a subver- 
sive way, but that they severely reprimanded 
any violation of the law of marriage, as forni- 
cation, adultery, &c. This is certainly true. 
These offenses-bore the same relation to mar- 
riage, precisely, that the running away and dis- 
obedience of the slaves bear to slavery ; and on 
the same principle that they reprobated a vio- 
lation of marriage, they reprobated the disobe- 
dience of slaves. Paul sent back Ouesiinus. 
Their general principle was that of leaving the 
institutions of the world to pass away by the 
ultimate effect of the abolition of sin. In view 
of the existing marriage code, fornication and 
adultery were in their view like violent attempts 
to escape from slavery, or like smuggling, involv- 
ing the breaking of law, and the mischiéfs of 
social disorder. The assertion of liberty, either 
social or civil, would have been equivalent then 
to disorganization, and hence it was manifestly 
untimely and uninspired, and was therefore uni- 
formly opposed. 

We have brought to view in a fair and indis- 
putable manner, the Constitution of Christianity, 
by which the church of believers assumed the 
condition of their crucified and risen Head, and 
the practical policy of the Primitive church, 
under that Constitution. 

The question how we shall follow in their 
footsteps in the application of that Constitution 
to the present time, is a somewhat complicated 
problem ; and a conscientious man, will search 
long and seriously for some clue by which he 
may be sure that he is following out the princi- 
ples which they stood upon. We will not un- 
dertake in this article to show how these prin- 
ciples are to be applied by us as followers of 
them at the present time. But thus much we 
do say : that as loyal believers with them in the 
gospel of Christ, and receivers of their under- 
standing of the Constitution of Christianity, we 
are bound now and at all times, in all places 
and forever, to hold forth the constitutional prin- 
ciples which have been stated. We are bound 
to accept a posthumous state as the Constitution 
of Christianity. Weare bound to sweep the 
field of all obstructions to a clear view of that 
fact; and if any institutions now rise up and 
deny God’s right to have a posthumous church 
in this world, then we shall have to face them, 
and demand in the name of the living God, the 
rights of Christianity in this respect. 

This is the broad ground we stand upon. 
The original faith of “Christ crucified” must 
not only be revived, but it must have the liberty 
of expansion and growth; and the things that 
belong to this world must make room for it. 
The original vortex of Christianity must at all 
hazards be redpened, and all earthly institu- 
tions, circling around it, must take their chance. 
If they belong to the heavenly state, they will 
survive; and if they do not belong to the hea- 
venly state, they will go down. 

We need not stop to look at the consequen- 
ces of this position; we are perfectly safe in 
adopting Paul’s motto, and there need be no 
question as to what that was. “I am crucified 
with Christ ;’—“ I am determined not to know 


anything among you, save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified,” &c. This was Paul’s gospel, and 
that of the Primitive church. Their grand 
thought was not the abolition of this or that 
specific evil, but the great antecedent idea, that 
by the death of Christ they were dead and 
risen with him. By joining and becoming uni- 
ted to a resurrection-man, they also were taken 
out of this world with him. This is Constitu- 
tional Christianity ; and we are sure it will ulti- 
mately sweep all before it. There is no answer 
to it; it is safe, and the power and inspiration 
of God will go with it. 


THE INHERENT WICKEDNESS OF 
SHIRTS. 

“([ We think the writer of the following must have 

been spying into our family for the materials of her 

story. But we never expected to be so brought right 

out “in meeting” about it, and we stick to it that 

the trouble is still in the shirt :] 

A long time ago I undertook the supervision 
of a set of shirts, including, of course, their 
wearer. It was the height of my young ambi- 
tion that the man should be exactly fitted by 
his shirts, concerning which he began to make 
complaints just one moon after I took him in 
charge. 

“ What is the matter with them ?” I meekly 
inquired. 

“ There isn’t a single one that fits me.” 

Totally unconscious of the inherent wicked- 


that the difficulty would be easily remedied. 
So I ripped here and basted there, pulled up 
this shoulder and pulled down that, till I thought 
I had got it. 

Mistaken mortal! it would not fit! 

I made another series of experiments with 
equally futile results. Then I consulted one or 
two friends, and felt sure I had at last discov- 
ered where the shoe—I mean the shir/—pinched. 
I applied a cure, but the thing wasn’t cured. 
Next I employed a tailor to try his skill. Not 
one whit better. The man was getting—and | 
was getting—desperate. 

As my dernier resort, | summoned a council 
of sewing-society women, and we went into a 
committee of the whole. For hours we expen- 
ded our united wits on a single shirt, often sub- 
jecting the luckless owner to successive trials of 
the garment. 

“Don’t that now fit your neck exactly ?” 
asked the head of the conspiracy, as for the 
forty-fifth time we gathered around our victim. 

“ Why, yes,” with a charming smile of relief, 
and twisting his head about experimentally. 

“Really, I can’t suggest any improvement.” 

“Oh! be joyful!” exclaimed I, clapping my 
hands. 

“ Suppose,” said one of the wise women, look- 
ing at me over her glasses as if some important 
idea had struck her, “suppose we cut out a new 
shirt on the improved plan, and if that suits, 
we'll take a pattern from it.” 

“ Agreed,” cried I, quite jubilant, and ran to 
a chest for the cotton. 

So we cut, basted, and tried on—sewed and 
tried on—starched, ironed, and tried on. 

“ Capital !” affirmed our representative of the 
lordly sex. “Nota thread amiss. It is the 
first time in my life that a shirt has exactly 
fitted me.” 

Asa grateful memorial, I made up six new 
ones after that identical pattern. We entered 
on our triumphant epoch. 


Woe worth the day! Must I own that before 
forty-eight hours had passed, that “ eracély 
Jitted” individual called me aside, and pointed 
with cruel significance to his neck. 

“Tam very sorry,” with the blandest air in 
the world. “I suppose your mistake came 
from your great desire not to choke me.” 

“ Mistake! choke you!” echoed I convul- 
sively, a little tempted to try the Jatter. 

“ Don’t be troubled. It requires only a slight 
alteration—a trifle cut out of the binding, that’s 





all. You see its rather large.” 


ness of. the article concerned, I flattered myself 


“Why couldn’t he have found it out before ?” 
—to myself. Then aloud with great dignity : 
“Tell me precisely how much to cut out.” 

“ Well, [ should say just about an inch.” 

“Just about an inch,” muttered I sareastic- 
ally, adding, I believe the mischief is all in 
your neck, which dilates and contracts on pur- 
pose to torment me.” 

He smiled kindly on my wrathful tears, and 
I—well—when the shirt was “rough-dry,” I 
dutifully cut out the inch, basted the binding, 
and tried it on again. 

“That is just what | wanted. It does very 
nicely now, you see,” working his chin up and 
down: 

“ Yes, I see. 1 did before.” 

“ Practice makes perfect, and this time you 
hit the nail on the head.” 

When the change was completed, he once 
more tried on the shirt, and unequivocally as- 
sured me that “it fittedto aT.” So I made 
the same alteration in the other five, and sat 
down to take a bit of comfort? 

Can you imagine what next happened. 


In the course of a fortnight, the man gave me 
an invitation to ride with him, which] was only 
too happy to accept. How extremely gracious 
and agreeable he was! I might have suspected 
something was coming. From one thing to an- 
other he Jed the conversation, till finally he ap- 
proached the old hateful topic, (he had on one 
of his new shirts). 

“ [don’t mind my vexation,” remarked I inno- 
cently, “now that you are at last suited.” Then, 
supposing the matter forever at rest, {turned to 
a pleasanter subject. But coming back to the 
shirts again his face assumed such a deprecating 
look, that I exclaimed in alarm: 

“Nothing ails them now, I hope.” 

“ Only a very little thing, and easily altered. 
In your fear of getting them too large, they are a 
trifle too small—only a trifle.” 

My heart swelled but | uttered not a word. 

When we reached home I made him measure 
off on his forefinger exactly how much he wished 
inserted. The shirt he had on happened to be 
the identical one I had first altered. I was for- 
tunate enough to discover in my work-basket the 
very piece | had cut out. And I was malicious 
enough to exult at its proving the exact measure 
of the addition wanted. So I sewed it in again, 
repeating to myself all the while, “Oh the 
crotchetyness of man! Will you believe me 
when I whisper it confidentially, that after all 
this, for many years, I alternated between cut- 
ting out and putting in the self-same piece—the 
man’s neck invariably playing me false. Of late, 
however, | have dropped the labor of sewing, 
having discovered that. pinning over one week, 
and unpinning the next, answers all the purpose. 
The victim of this perpetual change silently ac- 
quiesces in the inevitable arrangement ; and what 
is better, he has learned to do the thing himself. 
There is a shirt hanging over a chair in his chain: 
ber at this inoment. | have had the curiosity to 
go in and examine it, asl have beca writing. 
I find it is the pinning-over week. 

—TTonrs-at-Home. 





? 


Vatve or Appies.as Foop.—Liebig says: 
“The importance of apples as food has not hith- 
erto been sufficiently estimated or understood. 
Besides contributing a large proportion of sugar, 
mucilage, and other nutritive compounds in the 
form of food, they contain such a fine combin- 
ation of vegetable acids, extractive substances, 
and aromatic principles, with the nutritive mat- 
ter, as to act powerfully in the capacity of re- 
frigerants, tonics, and antiseptics, and when free- 
ly used at the season of ripeness, by rural labo- 
rers and others, they prevent debility, strengthen 
digestion, correct the putrefactive tendencies of 
nitrogenous food, avert scurvy, and probably 
maintain and strengthen the power of produc- 
tive labor.” 

The times are favorable to the cultivation of fruit 
diet. Thecattle disease is likely to make beef too 
expensive for common eating, and the trichine is 
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likely to make every,body afraid of pork and mut- 
ton. Meanwhile there is an irrepressible enthusi-. 
asm for the improvement and multiplication of all 
kinds of fruits; so that we do not see but the world 
is on the straight road to paradise fare. Let the ap- 
petite for fruit once get possession, and meat will 
never recover its old place, though the murrain and 
trichine should entirely disappear. 


THE RINDERPEST. 

r[\HURSDAY’S TZribune has an article of over a 

column in length, giving the latest statistics re- 
specting the cattle plague in England. According 
to the Cattle Inspector’s tables, the number of vic- 
tims which have died of the disease, or been killed 
prematurely to prevent further jnfection, cannot fall 
short of 200,000. The Tribune thinks that 300,000 
is nearer the truth, as there are no means of know- 
ing how many unreported, premature deaths haye 
taken place. Frightened cattle-owners, by selling 
their beef at a cheaper rate per pound, saved a little 
money, if they could not the lives of their fore- 
doomed beeves. 

Various theories as to the origin of the disease are 
current in England. It is however most generally 
believed that it was imported from Russia. Cattle 
are said to be treated with greater hardship and dis- 
comfort in Russia than in any other civilized coun- 
try. The unwholesome, fevered state in which cattle 
are driven to the great cities, the crowded markets, 
and the unnecessary tortures to which cattle are sub- 
jected while waiting for the butcher, are undoubt- 
edly great provocatives of disease. 

No measures as yet taken have been effectual to 
stay the epidemic. Meanwhile in several localities 
the meat markets are closed, and the people have, 
perforce, adopted a vegetarian dict. 

A great loss must fall somewhere, and a bill has 
been introduced in Parliament by which the landed 
aristocracy propose to make the already impoy- 
erished farming classes pay the expense entailed by 
this plague. Messrs. Mill and Bright strenuously 
opposed the bill, and insisted that the great landed 
owners should pay their due share of the loss. A 
judgment which assails with some vigor the enor- 
mous and jealously guarded property privileges of 
the English aristocracy, cannot but have a merciful 
result in the end. 

To cap the climax of disaster, a later date assures 
us that the plague has broken out with great vio- 
lence among sheep. The national alarm about the 
murrain has thrown the Fenian conspiracy into the 
shade. 


From The Trapper’s Guide. 
FUR-BEARING ANIMALS. 





THE DEER. 
rPVHE books say that this family of rumi- 

- nating animals embraces a very great vari- 
ety of species, ranging in size from the lilliputian 
munt-joe, which is fifteen inches high, to the 
gigantic moose whose height is seven or eight 
feet. But the common red deer of America is 
the species with which our trapping readers are 
most practically concerned. These animals are 
found in nearly all the states of the Union, and 
abound im both provinces of Canada. They are 
gregarious in their habits, though frequently 


seen alone. Their food in summer consists of 


twigs, grass, berries, nuts, roots, acorns, per- 


simmons, &c., and at that season - they frequent 
rivers and lakes to feed on water-plants, as well 
as for the purpose of freeing themselves from 
insect pests. They are also fond of visiting the 
pioneer’s clearing and appropriating his wheat, 
corn, oats, potatoes, turnips and cabbages. In 
winter they retire to the elevated ridges, where 
maple and other hard-wood trees abound, the 
bark, twigs and branches of which are at that 
season their chief support. They form “ yards” 
by trampling down the deep snows, and live 
together in large herds, numbering sometimes 
thirty animals in a single “yard.” These in- 
closures are enlarged from time to time as the 
deer require more trees for browsing. Wolves 
and panthers are their most formidable enemies 
--always excepting man. Packs of wolves fre- 
quently attack them in their “ yards,” and some- 
times when the snow is deep and crusted over, 
whole herds are destroyed. Wolves sometimes 
pursue a single deer with the “long chase.” In 
summer a deer thus pursued generally takes to 
the water, and so baffles his pursuers; but in 
winter when the streams and lakes are frozen 
over, he rarely escapes. Panthers take deer by 
crawling within springing distance of them in 
their “ yards” or elsewhere, or by watching 
and pouncing on them from some cliff or tree, 
as they pass below. 

The methods by which men take deer are 
various. They are sometimes driven by dogs 
into rivers or lakes, and are then overtaken and 
dispatched by the hunter in his canoe. A favor- 
ite method is to shoot them at night at the places 
by the waterside, where they resort to feed on 
aquatic plants and relieve themselves of insects. 
For this purpose the hunter prepares himself 
with a boat, gun, and lamp. The light is set on 
the bow of thé boat, so that it will shine on the 
forward sight of the gun and at the same time 
conceal by its glare the hunter crouching behind. 
--With muffled oar the boat approaches the 
game. The reflected gleams from the eyes of 
the deer betray his position to the hunter. If 
no noise is made the victim will stand and gaze 
at the light until it is within a few yards, and 
so give a sure opportunity for the fatal shot. 
Many are taken in this way in the early autumn; 
and late in the season, when snow. first comes, 
many more are taken by the “ still hunt,” either 
by following on their trail, or by watching at 
their run-ways. 

NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue trial of Major Gee, keeper of the prison for 
Union soldiers at Salisbury, N. C., has reached its 
20th day. It bids fair to rival that of Capt. Wirtz., 
in its developments of horrors. 

Tue Hon. Solomon Foot, U. S. Senator from 
Vermont, died at Washington, the morning of the 
28th ult. He had been in Congress as Representa- 
tive and Senator nearly twenty-five years, and was 
at the time of his death its oldest and one of its 
most distinguished members. His colleague, the 
Hon. Jacob Collamer, died a few monthssince. Few 
public men stood so desirably high as they in the 
respect and confidence of the people. 

New York, after a protracted struggle, has at 
length achieved the organization of the Metropolitan 
Board of Health. It is composed of men of high 





character, and they are backed by the wealth and in- | Ta 


fluence of the city. 

Tue bill called the Civil Rights Bill, for securing 
to the freedmen in all the States equal rights before 
the law, lately passed by both houses of Congress by 
large majorities, and sent to the President for his ap. 
proygl, was returned by him to the Senate on Tues- 





day of last week, with a message stating his objetions. 





It is expected that Congress will attempt to pass the 
bill over the President’s veto, though to do so will 
require a two-thirds vote of both Houses. 


THREE of the Chippewa chiefs, on an embassy 
from their nation, have died at Washington, of the 
measles. 

NeeorTiations for the reunion of the two Vir- 
ginias have come to an end, West Virginia having re- 
fused to listen to the overtures of the old State for a 
reunion. 

FOREIGN. 

THE English Reform Bill is at last published in 
detail. It proposes to reduce the qualifications of 
County voters from fifty pounds to fourteen pounds 
occupancy; and for boroughs to seven pounds 
rental; and to lodgers paying ten pounds for apart- 
ments. It will add about 400,000 to the present 
number of voters. The conservatives demand the 
rejection of the bill, but it will probably become a 
law. 


A MOTION in Parliament by Ear] Grey, to consider 
the grievances of Ireland, was negatived without a 
division. 

THE cholera is reported to have nearly disappeared 
from Egypt. . 

THE escape of Stephens, the Fenian Head Center, 
is confirmed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. E. @., Ind.—If the persons you mention wish 
for the CrrruLaR, the proper way is for them to 
write for it. Wedo not send it by the request of 
third parties. 

W. P. W., Ohio, and #. 8.,R.1.—Much of the 
information you require is contained in our pam- 
phlet entitled “The Oneida Community,” which 
will be sent for 25 cts. Read this, and then if you 
wish to correspond further, write to the secretary of 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 

S. H. H.,N. Y.—‘I have read the Berean with 
intense interest and, I trust, profit, and feel that it 
will bear reading many times. Is the article on Sal- 
vation from Sin, in the Berean, the same you adver- 


tise to have published in pamphlet form? Please 
answer in the CrrcuLAR.” 


The pamphlet contains the main part of the arti- 
cle referred to, with the addition of the paper on 
“ Christian Faith,” and some other matter. 

D. EF. B., N. H.—We think Mr. H.’s paper was 
sent to him for the time which he specified to have it 
sent, or was discontinued by order. It is now 
renewed however, all right. 








Oneida Community, New-York Branch, 
(Short, 0. 0. N. Y¥. B.,) 

Dealers in Sewing and Machine Silks, and Sewing-machine 
Needles ; Ladies’ and Gent’s Traveling Bags; Preserved Fruits 
and Vegetables; and Agents for the sale of Newhouse’s Stec 
Traps. (3 Subscriptions received for Tae Cmcvuiar. 

NO. $85 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, NEW-YORK; 
. Where is also the Office of the 
Oneida Community Purchasing Agency. 


Tus Agency has been purchasing all kinds of goods for the 
use of the Community and its manufactures for several years, 
and has an extensive acquaintance and favorable relations with 
the city markets. It now offers to buy for others on the follow- 
ing terms: 

. All orders must be accompanied with money enough to cover 
purchases, commissions, and the expenses of packing, cartage 
&+. Ifany remains over, it will be returned by mail, or placed 
to the account of the buyer for subsequent orders, as he may di- 


rect. 

2. Explicit directions as to quality and prices of goods to be 
purchased, and for marking and shipping them, must be given. 
The Agency will be responsible for faithfulness in obeying such 
instructions; but after goods are oe in good order, all risks 
of loss or damage in transportation will remain upon the buyer. 

As to the rates of commission, no fixed rule can be given.— 
They will vary for the various kinds of goods and according to 
the quantities ordered. In some cases we can fill orders at cur- 
rent city rates, without checeing | commission, getting our 
pay from the sellers by discounts. In some cases we can even 
give the buyer the benefit of part of such discounts. In other 
cases, especially of staples that admit of little or. no discounts, 
we chal have to charge commissions, v: m one to five 
per cent. We can only say, our rule shall be to reduce prices 
and save money for our customers. 





Publications for Sale at this Office. 


e Bareax. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. oct. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

FroM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 

agen of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Oxewa Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 

T Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 


Trarrer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
bay mest -by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. oct. Price 75 cts. 











